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libraries were of respectable size and two or three were very large. Robert Carter had over fifteen hundred volumes,1 many of which were in Latin and Greek, and some in French.2 William Byrd collected at Westover more than four thousand books in half a dozen languages.3 But the Carter and Byrd libraries were, of course, exceptions. Byrd's library was the greatest, not only in Virginia, but in all the colonies, except that of John Adams, which was equally extensive and varied.4
Doubtless "the leisure and wealth of the gentry, created by the peculiar economic conditions of the Old Dominion, sharpened this appetite for literature and afforded to the wealthy time and material for the gratification of it. The passion for reading and discussion persisted, and became as notable a characteristic of Virginians as was their dislike for physical labor, their excessive drinking, and their love of strenuous sport and rough diversion. '          i
There were three social orders or strata, all contemporary observers agree, into which Virginians were divided; but they merged into one another so that the exact dividing line was not clear.5 First, of course, came the aristocracy of the immense plantations. While the social and political dominance of this class was based on wealth, yet some of its members were derived from the English gentry, with, perhaps, an occasional one from a noble family in the
1 Fithian, 177.         2 See catalogue in W. and M. C. Q.f x and xi. 8 See catalogue in Appendix A to Byrd's Writings: Bassett. 4 See catalogue of John Adams's Library, in the Boston Public Library.
* Ambler, 9; and see Wise, 68-70.